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of theirs have been used in favor of the contention that they 
rejected the doctrine of private ownership. But when these 
passages are considered as the utterances of fervid preachers 
and teachers whose immediate purpose was to correct the fla- 
grant injustices of their time, they easily become capable of a 
different explanation. And when they are interpreted in the 
light of the clear and explicit declarations of their authors in fa- 
vor of the principle of individual property rights, the explana- 
tion that has been offered in this paper is seen to be the only rea- 
sonable one, namely, that the Fathers condemned not the insti- 
tution but the abuse and exaggerations of private ownership. 

John A. Ryan. 
The St. Paul Seminary, Sis. Paul, Minn. 



BYRON AND MORALS. 

The relation of Byron to morals is not a simple inquiry in 
personal biography, nor a question merely of judgment or jus- 
tice towards an individual man, but involves some very vital 
points both of ethics and the philosophy of fine art. In dis- 
cussing, therefore, the morals of Byron and his poetry, it is not 
necessary to follow in the tracks of the Caroline Lambs, the 
Beecher-Stowes, and the proper public generally in onslaught, 
nor of the Moores, the Austins, or even the Castelars at de- 
fence, but is possible to raise the subject onto more universal 
grounds, and to look to its more universal interest. Frankly, 
it is the intention, in the following pages, to combat the con- 
ventional verdict which says, "it is to be deplored that scarcely 
any moral good is derivable from the splendid poetry of By- 
ron," and even Scott's amiable epitome of "that mighty genius, 
which walked amongst us as something superior to mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with wonder, and something 
approaching to terror, as if we knew not whether they were 
of good or evil." But it is not intended to proceed by the 
method of palliation. I have no purpose — though something of 
this is being done these very days more effectively than ever, — 
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of trying, by further bringing forward of evidence or by eluci- 
dations of fated temperament and circumstance, to extenuate 
Byron's indisputable deep taint of egoism, affectation, vul- 
garity, violence, and sensual looseness. Much less is it my ob- 
ject to endeavor to get around Byron's sceptical defiance and 
revolutionary radicalism. And yet, paradoxically, the aim here 
is to maintain that the essential, final influence of Byron is a 
powerfully moral one, springing from soundness of ethical con- 
tent, and therefore in its very nature abiding, and justifying 
the expectation for Byron of a lasting place in the history of 
European literature and the evolution of the higher life of the 
Western peoples. 

I do not mean, of course, that the safe passages in Byron out- 
number or excel by count of lines the risky ones, that he 
abounds in wonderful descriptions unmarred by indelicacy or 
misanthropy, or even that he wrote the Hebrew Melodies. 
None of this touches the vital point. The desire underlying 
this paper is to find the vindication of Byron's essential mor- 
ality just there where most respectable Anglo-Saxons have 
been wont to see the root or rankest growth itself of the evil 
in him; namely, in the boundless Byronic despair, and in his 
holding aloft the uncompromising and universal standard of 
revolt. Truly, if the chief virtue of poetry be to conform, to 
sustain established institutions, — the actual State and church, 
and the accepted norms of life and conduct — standing at most 
for moderate reform and optimistic progress, — then there is 
no case for Byron : like Satan, he stands hopelessly condemned, 
the bright patches on him being but the heightening attributes 
of a baneful fascination. If, however, the conservation of the 
public order, howsoever desirable this may otherwise be, is 
properly no part of the business of poetry ; but, on the other 
hand, integrity, authenticity is its first obligation, and free- 
dom therein its unconditional prerogative, and this truth and 
freedom together its very breath of life ; and if indeed in these 
things, rather than in conformity of any sort, consists likewise 
the central essence of morality, — then we may hold that Byron, 
even as compared with the most praised of his contemporaries, 
is entitled, both as poet and man, to a distinguished renown. 
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I will allow myself once more to say that I am intending no 
apology for the things that Byron said and did merely to pro- 
duce an effect, or that sprang merely from the low or un- 
healthy side of his nature. Neither have I any wish to magnify 
what Matthew Arnold might have called the mere intrepid bar- 
barian in him. I can best make clear where it seems to me the 
justification and the merit of Byron lie, by drawing, at some 
length, a contrast between him and the one among his fellow- 
poets, whom, for a long time, it has been customary, in Eng- 
land, to hold up against him, as at the very least his equal in 
poetry, while as a man he affords the ideal exactly suited to 
bring into relief Byron's lamentable short-comings. 

It is necessary now to beg not to be misunderstood in an- 
other way. I am sure I am a reverent lover of Wordsworth. 
So long as mankind are willing to hear a message of hope, a 
poetry at once so joyous and so profound as Wordsworth's at 
its best is, cannot but be cherished wherever it is understood; 
while so long as democracy, philanthropy, and science continue 
to make us appreciative of the worth, rights and wealth of con- 
tent of common existence, a poetry 

"Of joy in widest commonalty spread " 

cannot but win eager attention and sympathy. Nay, if we must 
be more personal, I also can confess that I have known at least 
somewhat of the Wordsworthian "cure," and of its virtues. I 
have reason, then, to love Wordsworth's poetry. But I likewise 
find very much to honor in him as a man. He is entitled to rev- 
erence for his high and serious faith in the poet's vocation ; for 
the sturdy courage that sustained him through long years when 
his verses brought him abundant ridicule with small renown, 
and not money enough "to pay for his shoe-strings ;" for the 
noble simplicity of his way of life; and for the purity of that 
life — the example of a poet able to understand the responsibility 
of his conduct to the canons and work-a-day order of the so- 
ciety about him. Accordingly, if what is now here said of 
Wordsworth shall be mainly in an unfavorable vein, it will be 
only because, to the purpose in hand, this is the more relevant 
side of him. 
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Having thus made previous deduction and explanation, I 
may venture straightway to acknowledge that, for one, I have 
never been able to rid myself of the feeling that underlying the 
reproaches of apostasy directed against Wordsworth by Byron, 
Shelley, and the. author of "The Lost Leader," there is an ele- 
ment of grave justice. Put crudely as a "selling out for a price," 
these charges against Wordsworth and the companions of his 
position, Coleridge, Southey, and DeQuincey (and, in a way, 
Burke too might be classed here), have not troubled me very 
much ; but I have not been able to escape the conviction that — 
to keep to him alone — both in Wordsworth the poet and 
Wordsworth the man, there was a failure which can rightly be 
set down as moral; and that, moreover, this failure was one 
from which Byron, for all his heavy account on other scores, 
was noteworthily free. 

What I have in mind is this : Wordsworth deliberately does 
not, whereas Byron does, refuse comfortable illusion and com- 
fortable acquiescence; whereby Wordsworth forfeits, to this 
extent, and Byron preserves, freedom and wholeness of mind. 
Let us explain ; and first as to comfortable illusion. What is 
Wordsworth's mental history as he himself recounts it to us in 
the "Prelude" and reveals it in the "Excursion"? In the life 
of nearly every young person of spiritual depth and promise, 
there comes, we know, a season of break-up, when, under ad- 
vancing experience and reflection, the pleasant high imaginings 
and easy ideals of youth dissolve away, and in their place ap- 
pear disbelief, confusion, and thorough mental misery. Such 
a time of disenchantment and pain — a crisis, as he himself 
truly called it, since it is, for every man, the confronting 
of him with the genuine problem of his salvation — the disap- 
pointing course of the revolution in France precipitated with 
exceptional severity in Wordsworth. How did Wordsworth 
meet this crisis ; and in what manner ought it to be met ? The 
beginnings of reflection for mankind as a whole, in olden 
Greece, were in disappointment ; yet this first reflection did not 
bring restoration, but only completer overturnings of faith 
and dream, and so merely deeper trouble. Exactly so it was 
with Wordsworth. The aroused spirit of criticism drove him 
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steadily farther into a disbelief which attacked and reduced 
to emptiness every object that before had seemed to possess 
anything of worth or substance, till in truth despair overcast 
his whole mind and he found himself a sick soul. Now the 
experience of humankind from the days of the Sophist down, 
teaches that if from this disease of thought there is to be any 
secure escape, it must be by one way alone, namely, not by 
cutting off thought, nor by any turnings either to the right or 
left, whether into faith, or vision, or sentiment, but only by 
thinking to the bitter end. Not that necessarily faith and vis- 
ion shall have no portion in the clarification of souls ; not at all ; 
but simply that vision and faith must come back from their 
flights, and face unflichingly the remorseless challenge, not 
indeed of an airy, flippant dialectic, but of thorough-going, 
grim reason. In our romantic age, we may refuse to reason 
the primacy given it by eighteenth century rationalism; it is 
possible that it may not be the business of abstract reason to 
pioneer the way and discover the light ; none the less its func- 
tion of evaluating and verifying remains untouched, at all 
events up to the point where it can be shown that reason abso- 
lutely is unable to follow. Even here, though, vision and faith 
still dare not blink fact, must not, in any particular, be merely 
gratuitous, but must, in spite of every contradiction, be de- 
manded by reason itself as requisite to its own completion ; in 
short, they must be rational. To be sure, comparatively few 
men have the virtue or strength of will, the perseverance, and 
the pure passion for truth, to labor in this way to fulfil thought : 
Spinoza has said it for us,— "All illustrious things are as diffi- 
cult as they are rare." Nevertheless, the ideal and the obliga- 
tion still remain — certainly for him who, like Wordsworth, 
does not humbly acknowledge weakness and borrow his faith 
from a stronger, but himself claims the seat of prophecy. 
Wordsworth, however, did not abide in reason to the utter- 
most. He did instead the thing we have complained of. 

Yet we must go slowly at this point. It may at once be ob- 
jected that what Wordsworth turned his back on was not rea- 
son, the faculty of apprehending principles, which fundamen- 
tally is one with the power of genius, but only barren, logic- 
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chopping understanding. We may accept the correction of 
terms, for we were not speaking technically. Notwithstand- 
ing, we must contend, with Hegel, that for the modern man — 
for whom common-sense is inseparable from a large ingredient 
of reflective criticism, that is, understanding — the divorce of 
genius and reason from understanding is not genius and reason 
liberated, but genius and reason rendered just so far perverse or 
null. Moreover, was a simple leaving behind him of logic-chop- 
ping understanding what Wordsworth really did? Precisely 
what was the course of his mental crisis ? 

When he found dissection grown an all-subversive habit, 
morbidly poisoning all the fountains of his joy of life, he con- 
cluded that the necessity of escape from a dreadful malady of 
mind was urgent for him. Accordingly the uppermost anxiety 
of his thought became cure, restoration. Following his na- 
tural bent, Wordsworth in fact found a cure, — in Nature, and 
in that gospel of "joy in widest commonalty." Here, undeni- 
ably, was the right place for him to look ; because here was the 
region of his freshest and strongest enthusiasms, just as, for all 
men, it is the region freest from torturing obtrusive question- 
ings about motives and morals. And yet, are Nature and the 
contemplation of common things altogether suited to the alle- 
viation of minds distract with unbelief? Are there here no 
unlovely, tragic aspects ? As I have just said, escape was eas- 
iest in this direction for Wordsworth, because he had an ex- 
traordinary genius for the serener phases of the Universe and of 
ordinary life; and this genius made him a great poet, in 
spite of all drawbacks. Still, Wordsworth had learned to re- 
flect; therefore, if he would surmount those entanglements 
and uncertainties which analytic reflection will enforce on the 
attention in every region alike, he either must think and suffer 
on, until, peradventure, reason and light shall have dawned into 
his world, or else he must — not simply turn his back on and 
forget reflection but — make a virtue, an ever-alert and rigorous 
principle, of hostility to reflection. Wordsworth made his 
choice. Henceforth understanding becomes everywhere, for 
him, "syllogistic words," "barren intermeddling subtleties," 
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"presumption," "love of sitting in judgment," etc., etc. ; and at 
every turn we have passages like, — 

"(Nature) provokes to no turns 

Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 

To meekness, and exalts by faith;" 

° r > — 

"What wonder, then, if to a mind so far 

Perverted, even the visible Universe 

Fell under the dominion of a taste 

Less spiritual, with microscopic view 

Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral world?" 

A.nd Wordsworth exultantly exclaims, — 

"I shook the habit off 
Entirely and forever." 

He had, that is, made his choice. 

What I am trying to work back to here, is not a foolish de- 
nial that unrelieved submersion in understanding and the ana- 
lytic habit is not abnormal, and is not suffocative of the higher 
capacities of the mind; neither am I crudely requiring of 
Wordsworth that he renounce his poet's instinct and imagina- 
tion and turn philosopher. My contention is only that self- 
deception is not necessary even to poetic salvation; that in 
poetry as elsewhere we must be candid with ourselves ; that we 
must not refuse to let the understanding go> as far as it is able 
and asks to go ; and, above all, that running away from the un- 
derstanding is not the best way to' escape it. For is not the lat- 
ter case simply that of the rabbit in his celebrated race with the 
hedgehog, — no matter how far he left the hedgehog in the rear, 
and he might run till his ears flopped off, yet he always found 
a hedgehog waiting for him at the goal ? To be a naive, unre- 
flecting child dwelling in the concrete perceptions, and to try, 
by taking thought, to become such a child again, are two dif- 
ferent things. Even disdain of your maturity will not relieve 
you of it; as Kant or Hegel would phrase the situation, you 
have eaten of the tree of knowledge, and consciousness of self, 
reflection, understanding are with you to the ends of your world. 
You cannot, by turning your back on an uncomfortable under- 
standing, simply have done with it : there is a nemesis in the 
matter. Instead of restoration of unconscious innocency, you 
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have only a conscious ignoring of various inconvenient facts, 
together with an anxious, highly conscious insistence on sundry 
other more convenient facts and arrangings of facts; hence 
only a back-door tyranny — and this time hopeless — of the same 
old understanding. For just what is understanding? In the 
usage of the German philosophers, now more or less popular- 
ized, and which, of course, is the sense we are considering, the 
term means precisely a self-conscious taking-hold of things, 
together with a restricted and biased interest in them. Its self- 
consciousness is primarily what distinguishes it, along with 
reason in its self-conscious philosophical form, as thought, 
from the "unconscious" processes of' perception and intuition; 
while its partial character of its views — the tendency to tarry 
with special parts and features — differentiates it, again, from 
philosophic reason, by which is understood the attempt to re- 
gard anything and all things in the entirety of their nature and 
relationships — the endeavor at total, and therefore, ultimate, 
views. But be it noted now, these two — philosophic reason 
and understanding — are not separate faculties, moving in quite 
unconnected spheres, but only two tendencies of the one com- 
mon activity of thought. Both alike are engaged at what phil- 
osophers agree is the appropriate business of thought, namely, 
the establishing of connections and separations among the ob- 
jects of our knowledge. Reason (I mean here again the theor- 
izing reason, which lays claim to the character of philosophy) 
is merely the understanding lifted to a universal outlook — the 
understanding fulfilled, — whilst understanding is but the long 
indispensable preliminary labor of reason — the labor without 
which, as the history of speculation shows well enough, rea- 
son stands unjustified or empty. On the one hand, then, reason 
and philsopohy can be born only out of the travail of the under- 
standing — (that was a hard saying for the transcendentalists, 
but not less a true one, that of Hegel's, declaring that whereas 
Understanding without reason is still something, reason with- 
out Understanding is nothing at all) — and, on the other hand, 
clearly, the normal understanding cannot, if the challenge be 
made, refuse to undertake, unreservedly cmd with utter even- 
handedness in every quarter, the task that alone makes sound 
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reason possible. In the latter sort of courageous straightfor- 
wardness is found the peculiarly modern factor in intellectual 
integrity. Still, it is undeniable that this unrestrained delving 
of the understanding into the perplexities of detail, signifies 
a ceaseless introduction of new data and troublesome complica- 
tions into the efforts of reason toward its final synthesis ; so that 
of course, clipping the understanding means simplification and, 
so far, freer, airier soaring for reason. Unfortunately, though, 
this business of getting rid of an impertinent understanding, it- 
self implies a watchful, carefully discriminative self-conscious- 
ness ; that is, understanding, only this time not a free and open 
understanding, but an understanding maimed and perverse, 
impressing, in the servile, alien interest of subjective comfort, 
bounds against the supposed liberty of reason itself. We have 
here the case at once of comfortable illusion and illusory com- 
fort! For the only escape out of the unhappy understanding is 
the perfect understanding. Only they become little children 
again, who have entered the kingdom of heaven. We that are 
on the outside, must labor and wait ; though might not this it- 
self, perchance, be already the advent of the kingdom ? How- 
ever, to refrain from parable and the apocalyptic vein, what of 
the poet's mode of vision, and its connection with reason and 
understanding? Poetic vision is only reason bodied forth in 
sensuous and emotive shapes; yet these shapes, in their com- 
pletion, are not a product of bare sense-perception, but even 
abstract thought, including mere understanding, operates con- 
stituitively into them. As the psychologists would tell us, 
thought literally and bodily modifies the very objects of eye and 
ear ; it is one of their commonplaces to point out how little of 
distance, shape, or size the eye would see, without the help of 
thought. The poet, to attain the truth of reason, is not obliged 
to turn philosopher, yet neither dare he cut off from such 
philosophy — nor such reflections at the humble level of ordi- 
nary science and understanding — as pertains inevitably to> his 
estate as man and as child of his time. If he does, what be- 
falls him? Doubtless, as with the pure thinker in like case, 
inspired insight becomes facile ; but what of the wholeness and 
truth of the pictures ? And what has happened to his artist's- 
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freedom ? Has not he, like the understanding-spurning philos- 
opher, in this very anxiety to be free, hedged his freedom 
about, shutting himself within those identical limits that he 
raised to keep the understanding out ? For he has grown so- 
phisticated, and openness — the healthy free organic circulation 
in the mind, and of every faculty into every other, — nature, 
unconsciousness, innocency are impaired. How, then, should 
he end but by disciplining the naive, frank intimations of his 
genius, not simply into a negative respect for conventions and 
proprieties, but into* positive crass service to regularity and 
dogma — to become himself the veriest Philistine and Ver- 
standsmensch? In art as in thought and in conduct, the only 
unconditioned salvation is in perfect integrity. 

So after all, it is not mere monstrous injury to accuse 
Wordsworth of having sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage ; because, in his solicitude to alleviate his mind, he traded 
away its singleness and unobstructed motion. If there exists 
such a fact as duty, then self-evidently not consolation, nor 
happiness, is the enjoined concern whether of conduct or poetry, 
but the finding and living-out of reality, — the frank, thorough, 
unmitigated reality which is the only truth we have. To re- 
peat the ethical commonplace, easement and happiness may come 
of themselves at the end, but the quest is reality. But Words- 
worth abjured reality for comfortable illusion; for be my 
scheme of things otherwise as solid as it may, so long as for me 
its strength is only that of emphasis, or, if you choose, ecstasy 
in it, and I am impatient and afraid of cross-questionings, — so 
far is it mere illusion. In the interest of a view of the world 
which, when not required to pose as more than an aspect, is as 
full of intimations of truth as it is beautiful, but which, when 
insisted on as the exclusive fact, is mere illusion, — Wordsworth 
suppressed his critical faculty, reprobated his sense of humor, 
and put in strait jacket his genius, till at last it atrophied and 
died. (Strange that the psychological history of genius turned 
conformist and renouncing spontaneity and growth has not 
been more looked into !) I do not say that in his acceptance of 
what I have been calling by the extreme designation of "com- 
fortable illusion," Wordsworth was insincere in any worse 
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fashion than are the general throng who work for themselves a 
confused way into placid orthodoxies of every sort; nor do I 
ignore how far the Wordsworthian deficiency of critical power 
and humor and a certain — I hardly know what to call it but — ■ 
bluntness were original components in the Wordsworthian 
temperament, so that bias and early exhaustion of power were 
fated to it. But this affects only our judgments of subjective 
moral responsibility; it does not reverse our estimates of ob- 
jective moral quality and objective moral influence : In fact, 
even subjectively we have to speak of the trouble as a defect of 
ethical instinct. It may be, too, that Wordsworth's surrender 
and renouncing of strife saved us the poet in him ; but there is 
a greater thing even than becoming a poet. And is it not pos- 
sible — if there is any justifying of even a remnant of optimistic 
faith in the scheme of things, — that through Wordsworth's 
giving in there was lost to us, not alone a leader of men — a 
grander personality — but a leader too of poets? — that on the 
other side of conflict well sustained there might have emerged 
to us a seer of much larger and deeper penetration ? It becomes 
clear that, take it as we will, there shows in Wordsworth a 
failure right where it is customary to esteem him least assail- 
able. Wordsworth falls short not alone of the supreme intel- 
lectual power, but of the last height of ethical heroism and per- 
ception. And Wordsworth paid the penalty in his limitations 
as a man ; just as he has been paying and still more will pay the 
penalty in the discounts on his fame as a poet. For the content 
of poetry is ultimately inseparable from the personality that 
brought it forth, and likewise ethical truth is inseparable from 
either rational or artistic truth. Wordsworth, by a fault whose 
import and influence are moral, falls into the second grade of 
men and artists. 

And now as to Byron ? Simply, once more that he did not 
accept comfortable illusion. Byron " 'filed his mind" with vul- 
gar profligacy and coarseness generally, and permitted flip- 
pancy, histrionicism, and self-consciousness to distort his vis- 
ion ; and he too paid and pays the penalty as man and poet. Yet 
Byron did not quite enthrone vileness as a virtue in his eyes, 
nor erect the insincerity of pose into a firm principle and rrierit 
Vol. XIV— No. 14 
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of thought and action: he knew better, and in his inspired 
hours was free and able to do better. Accordingly, when he too 
found the anguish of the world-doubt full upon him ( for it is 
rank nonsense to speak, after a later fashion, of Byron's sor- 
rows, which shook the hearts of millions of his contemporaries, 
as chiefly unreal ; or to think we have disposed of them by say- 
ing that they sprang from his own character : this last may have 
been, with him as more or less it is with the rest of us, what 
brought his problem vividly home to him, but was it not itself a 
legitimate and urgent part of that problem?) when, I say, By- 
ron found the world-problem fully upon him, his genius' ex- 
traordinary dower of fundamental sincerity combined with 
strength, made possible to him the maintenance of integrity 
and freedom of mind even in the extreme of hopelessness and 
black stress. "The imperishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength," — this truly is Byron's. This it is that, in the inter- 
est of verity and freedom, braces him to dare and to endure to 
the uttermost, and to deny to the uttermost. This it is that 
makes unthinkable in him Wordsworth's sin of compounding 
with consolation and illusion. This is his salvation alike as 
man and writer. 

This integrity, this candor, this fierce intrepid scorn of com- 
promise and comfort, is what gives its terrible significance to 
the Byronic despair. Byron's faults of character, the limita- 
tions of his sympathies and insight, and the weakness of his 
reflective capacity ("sobald er reflectirt ist er ein Kind"), — 
all this — fortunately — robs his despondency of an unescapable 
convincingness. It is not what the settled dejection of a Shakes- 
pere or a Dante would be. Had he been a man of a complete sen- 
sibility and perfect appreciations, then might well Carlyle call 
on Goethe to come to our help when we had turned the last page 
of Byron. Luckily, though, our heaven-stormer was lame, and 
palsied in the right hand. Yet for all this, Byron remains the 
greatest poet of the negative that the world has seen. And this 
pre-eminence he owes to a moral greatness ; for such as, good 
or ill, he is, being able to discover an unequivocal way only into 
doubt, denial, and despair; he has, though shaken like Man- 
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fred in the hall of Arimanes, "the imperishable excellence of 
sincerity and strength" to abide in what he sees. 

Before confronting the point whether really, however, nega- 
tion affords a basis for eminence either in art or morals, let us 
go, briefly, to the second item, mentioned at the outset, in our 
contrast between Byron and Wordsworth, — the question of 
"comfortable acquiescence." Wordsworth, having renounced 
understanding and criticism, naturally took the next step in 
comfortable logic, turning defender of tradition and the old ar- 
rangements, and passing into the phase of poet of reaction. 1 
Even on this ungrateful soil (has it not been said that poe- 
try, by nature, belongs to the opposition?), his genius man- 
aged to find some nourishment, but the end was, for the man, 
ease, for the poet, famishment. Byron, on the other hand, in 
his unflinching (if not always wise or profound) perseverance 
in the cause of reason, in his utter rejection of truce with make- 
believe, did not cease, to the end, to be at least what he still con- 
tinues to be, — the delight of all fighters of venerable formulas, 
triteness, and sham; an exemplar to the whole tribe of Maz- 
zinis, Castelars, and chiefs of the revolt, whether in the empire 
of mind within, or the realm of society and politics outside ; as, 
to the leaders of forlorn hopes and lost causes, and men re- 
solved on resistance to the bottom of the last trench, a glorious 
fellow-Titan and inspired voice. The virtue of sincerity and 
strength made him a leader, after their kind, both of men and 
of poets. But what of the kind ? 

First, is a genuine moral superiority possible in the extreme 
attitude of negation and revolt ? Or is not rather acquiescence 
of the very innermost secret of morality ? To pass by the ha- 
bitual speech of our funeral-discourses, in which men are 
praised for having "abode in the simple faith of their fathers," 
does not so great a philosopher as Hegel counsel us, as the sum- 

'I do not, of course, say that this last transition of Wordsworth's was 
wholly without spontaneity or perverse; but I do hold that it was very 
largely moralistically motivated, and moralism is always bad art, as well as 
dubious morality, — even when it brings conventional happiness and a sense 
of virtue. 
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mit of ethical clarification, to rest in the substance (i. e., the 
point of view and the standards) of the society in which our 
life-lot falls? In the choice master-spirits like Goethe and 
Shakespere, is not the crown, the very aureole of their wisdom 
and goodness, a serene acquiescence? Fortunately, to meet 
these considerations, we are not obliged to go deeply into meta- 
physics. We need, in the first place, only to ask a question in 
turn. If there is any obligation higher than integrity — oneness 
and wholeness of self in judgment and act; if there is any meas- 
ure of truth, any standard of conduct, apart from and neg- 
lectful of this harmony of self, — what is it? In the second 
place, of course, the talk now is not of Byron's fooleries or ef- 
fective stage-sorrows ; nor is it pretended that Byron is not in- 
clined to give the benefit of the doubt to the pessimistic aspect 
of things : he lacks the self-containedness and ability to wait 
that belong to the very highest grade of souls. Yet, is it, lastly, 
true that Shakespere and Goethe end in acquiescence? If by 
acquiescence is understood checking the wild, self-consuming 
heat of the earlier protest, and taking instead the position of 
refraining from headlong onslaught where onslaught is plainly 
futile, and from impetuous attempts at final judgment where 
final judgment is impossible, — then, Yes. And this sort of 
acquiescence Byron too began to learn before the end, as wit- 
ness the raillery and by no means always desperate jests of 
"Juan," in contrast with the passion of "Childe Harold." He 
did not, it is true, arrive at the grand simple tolerance and 
sweet indulgence of the last years of Shakespere; but it must 
not be forgotten that, in part, this is because his problem is of a 
somewhat different nature than Shakespere' s or Goethe's either. 
Both these writers are predominantly interested in Man and 
human nature as such, so that the concern of reconciliation to 
mankind lay closer at hand for them than it did for Byron, 
whose eye kept always running to that wider universe, in 
which mere man seems but an incident, even as alongside the 
seas and the mountains. And is it altogether absurd to say, 
further, that Byron's perplexity was much more directly about 
God than either Shakespere's or Goethe's, so that the uncer- 
tainty of the writer of "Cain" was a more hopelessly complicat- 
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ed one than that either of the poet of "Timon" or of "Faust" ? 
Granted, however, that Byron falls short here; yet does this 
reconciliation we are speaking of embrace also coming to terms 
in that quarter where Byron absolutely declined to make his 
peace? Does acquiescence include conformity? Wordsworth 
conformed, undeniably, and Englishmen usually praise him for 
it. What, though, is conformity? It consists, briefly, in giv- 
ing in your quiet adhesion to what happens to be. The thing, 
no doubt, is useful, to the peace alike of the individual and the 
world ; and, to be sure, it involves some logic ; but it involves 
much more avoidance of logic. Where is the. evidence that 
Shakespere or Goethe conformed ? Where have they consented 
to call the indifferent good, and the bad passable, or mum- 
mery truth? They may have ceased objurgation, but they did 
not go over to make-believe — certainly not as a matter of vir- 
tuous habit and principle. Byron neither went over to make- 
believe, nor ceased denouncing. Even in the lassitude of the 
last cantos of "Don Juan," he pours out his raillery, and flings 
thick the biting darts of ridicule as proof, on this score at least, 
that this mind is still clear, free and honest. And, amid the 
slip-shod complaisant millions of us, the meed of praise be his 
for it! 

In conclusion, now, the query, — can negation and revolt 
furnish the substance of a great poetry ? Let us put it in the 
extreme terms : can there be a poetry of blank pessimism ? In 
this radical form, the question is not strictly pertinent to By- 
ron ; for pessimism means negation gone over into its contrary 
of assertion, dogma. Byron, however, is no dogmatist, but a 
sceptic. His denials are rather the grief and distraction of a 
soul that sees but cannot believe its sight. Glorified visions of 
faith, love, humanity, and the universe are ever trembling above 
the horizon of his spirit and taking him captive, so that his 
poetry is not poor but rich in bodyings forth even of positive 
ideality ; nevertheless, since he only beholds to doubt, negation 
and despair are after all his underlying strains, and we may 
properly demand, whether a poetry of unconciliated negation is 
capable of ultimate beauty, of really being, at bottom, poetry 
at all? The query is one that has scarcely received an unbi- 
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ased attention in aesthetics, and might well engage a whole 
paper or even book in itself. We must let it pass with a single 
observation. We have insisted that the business of poetry is 
not consolation, but truth; though we have not yet explained 
what kind of truth. Suppose that now we could sucessfully 
demonstrate, that this truth is not necessarily a blessed truth ; 
in other words, that not necessarily and without further proof 
is the end of poetry a making- for-life (as even a critic like Ar- 
nold is very prone to take for granted) ; much less pleasure — 
except the pleasure of the satisfied yearning for insight, even 
for insight into the impossibility of insight ; — but that, instead, 
the simple business of poetry is authenticity and concrete pre- 
sentment of essential real truth. What then would be the 
objection — I mean the artistically disqualifying objection — to 
a negative poetry? Until we have clearly settled this point, 
let us not be in a hurry to discard Byron on the strength of an 
unexamined formula to the effect that all art must be optimistic 
or narcotic. I hope, rather, that we may — so long as this more 
radical test remains pending — have helped to show, right there 
where criticism against him is most usually directed, in the 
ethical heart of him, a merit not so common but that, in the 
mere moral interest, men should be unwilling to let pass the 
example and inspiration to it, even when obscured in much un- 
loveliness; while as regards aesthetic considerations, we have 
already said, and not many will deny, that at last — the appro- 
priate outer form not failing — the ethical centre and substance 
of art is one with the artistic. 
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